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Musical Prophets 

By John Tasker Howard, Jr. 




USICAL prophets! How shall 
we discover them? How many 
has the world left unrecognized 
to cry in the wilderness, and 
how many has it taken to its bosom? In 
all discussion and criticism of music, the 
opinions of musicians and of laymen are 
largely based on the taste of the indi- 
vidual. This is quite as it should be, 
for the ctiltivation of individual taste 
alone can advance art. But if we are 
to do our composers full justice we must 
be able to appraise the worth of their 
compositions by something more defi- 
nite than diverse opinions; we must seek 
determined standards that do not rely 
so absolutely on what we like or dislike, 
as upon the canons of true art in music. 
Indulging in musical prophecy is al- 
most as dangerous as being a musical 
prophet, for musical criticism rarely per- 
mits a clear cut decision ; but it may guide 
us in the proper formation of opinion to 
attempt a classification of composers, 
ranging them, let us say, in four general 
groups. The first would have room for 
only the great masters of all time, — ^the 
Bachs, the Chopins, the Tschaikowsky's 
and the Wagners, whose work transcends 
all limitations of race or time, whose 
mode of expression is in every case 
secondary to the substance. These men 
are the great figures of musical literature, 
men whose genius shines far beyond the 
confines of their own circles, whose 
warmth pervades the depths of our very 
existence. They paint enduringly with 
colors while others play with tints. 

In the second group we would place 
the lesser masters — such men as Debussy, 
Grieg and MacDowell, men who have 
each founded a school of music all his 
own, composers who have taken the 
materials left them by their predecessors 
and with these materials have established 
modes of expression hitherto unexplored. 



Such musicians build systems of harmonic 
and melodic expression through which 
others may also speak their thoughts 
and utter their melodies. 

The third group would include the 
vast army of imitators; not plagiarists, 
mind you, for there is a great distinction 
between plagiarism and imitation. These 
composers, and America has many of 
them, definitely adopt the style of some 
epoch or of nationality, and write con- 
sistently in its idiom. Their mission is 
indeed a worthy one, and though the 
statement may smack of the paradoxical, 
their work possesses not a little origi- 
nality. It is to such that we owe the 
development of musical idioms, and it is 
such who take up the mantles of their 
greater brothers of the second class. 

In the fourth group we must place all 
composers whose work possesses no trait 
or distinction peculiar to themselves or 
to any established school of music. These 
men may say many charming and pleas- 
ing things, many worthy of long life, 
but such work lacks the impress of any 
individuality, or an impress that would 
stamp such work as belonging, tor ex- 
ample, to the Russian school, the French 
school or the Spanish school. We may 
thoroughly enjoy the products of the 
composers in this class, but rarely are we 
able to recognize their unlabelled product 
as theirs, and as theirs alone. Strangely 
enough, it is not in the first group that 
we find our musical prophets. These 
prophets are usually found among the 
composers of the second group, tor as a 
rule they do not achieve by their own 
work the greatness of their immortal 
brethren. They are, more truly, the 
stepping stones, whose mode, tmformu- 
lated before its expression, leads to new 
paths. They are the men who have set 
forch a definite tonal scheme peculiar 
to themselves, a tonal scheme which 
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their imitators may develop and enlarge 
upon. It matters not so much what the 
prophets of music say; it is the manner 
in which they say it that cotmts. 

It is quite true that many of the great 
masters in music have been prophets as 
well, but their work is so complete in 
itself, their message so universal, that 
we must consider them as more than 
prophets of the future, they are fulfill- 
ments of the past and of the present. 
Mozart was a prophet in his day, and 
was considered almost revolutionary. 
After one of his concerts several musicians 
examined his score and exclaimed with 
horror that wrong notes were to be found 
written in the music, so contrary to 
tradition had his score appeared. But 
Mozart was more than prophet, he was 
Mozart, and as such he was prophecy 
and fulfillment in one. 

When considering the prophets of re- 
cent times, we of covirse think first of 
Claude Debussy, for who has listened to 
the fascinating music of PellSas and 
Melisande without realizing that a new 
tonal doctrine was being preached? De- 
bussy is one of the foremost examples 
of a composer whose idiom is strictly 
his own, whose mode of expression be- 
longed to no one else before him. His 
modal and harmonic system are said to. 
exhibit the influence of the military 
training he received in his youth, when 
the overtones of the bells and bugles fell 
upon his sensitive ears and sub-con- 
sciously suggested the basis of his later 
harmonic and modal system, a system 
of harmony and tonality which is closely 
associated with the laws of natural har- 
monics, and by a more complicated use 
of these harmonies than his predecessors 
had dared attempt has he developed his 
idiom. Starting with the flawless tech- 
nique of a thoroughly trained musician, 
Debussy has woven together his fluent 
melodic gift and his original mode of 
expression. The result is the modem 
French school, and as its founder Debussy 
takes his place as a prophet. 

What matters it if Debussy lacks 
virility, if his work shows little red blood? 



Were his music forcefvil he wovdd belong 
to the immortals. His actual compo- 
sitions are not his great achievement, his 
mission has been to show us a new way 
in which delicate tonal threads of the 
finest musical texture can be woven 
together in exqiusite pattern, and as 
prophet he opens the way to greater 
things in music. 

America has also had her prophet^ — 
Edward MacDowell, whose music, frag- 
mentary though some of it be, is written 
in MacDoweU's own idiom. The hun- 
dreds of imitators who have followed in 
this composer's footsteps prove conclu- 
sively that he heralded his own disciple- 
ship, and we need only listen to the 
movements of the Indian suite to recog- 
nize the fact that he possessed a style 
of his own. 

Grieg is the prophet of Norway. This 
Scandinavian may not be entitled to 
rank with the great masters, but his was 
a new utterance, and his use of the weird 
Norwegian folk-ttmes shows how the 
music of a people lends itself to larger 
compositions which ineradicably bear the 
stamp of the country of their origin. 

The prophets of Russia are many, and 
among them we find such men as Mous- 
sorgsl^, Rimsky-Korsakoff and Stravin- 
sky. No music ever written quite so 
vividly portrays the temper of a people 
as does the work of these composers. 
It springs from the soil, it is prophetic 
of not only the future of Russian music, 
but also of the fate of the Russian people 
themselves, their oppression, their long- 
ing for true freedom, and, let us hope, 
their ultimate deliverance. 

In contrasting the greater and the 
lesser masters we can find an excellent 
illustration in the works of two Russian 
composers, Tschaikowsky and Mousso- 
gorsky. We may take for ptirposes of 
comparison the best known product of 
each. The sixth symphony of Tschai- 
kowsky (the immortal Pathetique), and 
the vivid Boris Godounoff of Moussorgsky 
will serve otir purpose admirably. In the 
Pathetique, Tschaikowsky has written 
from the depths of his very soul. The 
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emotions portrayed are those of the 
human race at large; the disappointment, 
the anguish of a tortured spirit cry out 
through the voices of the orchestra in a 
way that can leave no doubt as to their 
meaning. But the style of expression 
is not primarily Russian, it is vmiversal, 
and the master hand that built it knew 
not the limits of national or epochal 
expression. 

Boris Godounoff is an entirely different 
matter. Here we have something that 
is distinctly national; It is an outcry 
of the Russian people against the op- 
pression of a tyrannical government, and 
in portraying this great drama Mous- 
sorgsky speaks with the voice of the 
Russian people. Many of the melodies 
are taken from folk-songs of the peasants, 
and though the opera rarely employs the 
leit-motif we are ever able to understand 
the struggles of the drama from the color 
of the music. Moussorgsky has spoken 
a musical speech that is his own, but 
because the temper of the opera is so 
distinctly Russian, we cannot consider 
it universal. But the music is prophetic 
just as much as the exquisitely tinted 
music, of Debussy is prophetic of the 
French school. 

The verdict of time is of course the 
only : test by which we may determine 
whether a prophet is true or false, and 
it. is rash and premature for us to pass 
judgment on the merits of present-day 
composers who claim to be prophets. 
But our discussion would be incomplete 
without a brief word concerning the ctdt 
of post-impressionists that has arisen in 
music as in all. other branches of art. 
The disciples of this group would ask 
us to believe that the music of the future 
will break away from all precedent, from 
all established rules of fonn; that the 
existing laws of harmony are a hindrance 
and that all art must be divorced from 
them ere it reaUy becomes an expression 
of life itself. 

We must not condemn the cubists 
because we dislike their music, if music 
it be. We can dislike great things and 
yet admit their greatness. Nor may 



we say that the futurists fail because 
their work is not beautiful, for opinions 
on beauty rely on the taste of the indi- 
vidual. We must find a firmer ground 
on which to meet our self-appointed 
prophets. 

In the work of Debussy we find that 
he consistently respects the fundamental 
laws of music without which there can 
be no symmetry. He makes new laws 
for himself and disregards countless doc- 
trines of the ptirists, yet he rarely departs 
from a symmetry of design, he is a strict 
adherent to the laws of form and balance 
of phrase, and every violation of rule 
can be justified by the effect produced. 

Can the cubists so justify their product? 
May discords (by discords I refer to the 
so-called disjunct "note clusters"), with- 
out rhyme or reason, be called music? 
Discords as we know them are an in- 
dispensible adjunct to any worthy musi- 
cal composition, without them music 
is sacharrine, but are they to be con- 
sidered ah end in themselves? 

In Elektra, Richard Strauss has em- 
ployed horrible sounds to depict horrible 
characters and horrible emotions, and by 
such methods has given us a terribly 
descriptive and horrifying setting to the 
drama. But when ovir yovmg neophytes 
write on paper notes which might as 
well have been sprayed on the staff by 
an air brush, without further justification, 
it is difi&cult to take them seriously. 

The test to apply to the work of this 
group is the test of reason. We should 
bear in mind that all expression must 
have form, else it will not convey its 
message. Our true prophets have meas- 
ured up to this standard, and those who 
have failed to fill these requirements 
have long since been discredited and their 
music laid aside. 

With the true prophets we rarely find a 
deviation from the canons of structure 
that cannot be justified. These prophets 
are the great hope of music as an art, 
and we shall hope that some of them 
may rank with the immortals, where 
their memories will live for music lovers 
of all time. 



